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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

Die Problemstellung von Hegel's " Phanomenologie des geistes." F. Munch. 

Ar. f. G. Ph., XIX, 2, pp. 149-173. 

This lecture on Hegel is based on the preface to the Phenomenology of 
Spirit, since the writer agrees with Haym that to understand the preface of the 
Phenomenology is to understand the whole Hegelian system. The first part 
of the lecture is historical, showing the contrast between Hegel and such 
thinkers as Jacobi and Schleiermacher, and, again, the important differences 
between Hegel and Fichte, and Hegel and Schelling. The second part seeks 
to interpret the Phenomenology with reference to four topics: (a) Substance 
and truth; (6) Dialectical method; (c) Ratiocination and conceptual thinking; 
(d) Purpose of the Phenomenology. The discussion of these topics may be 
summarized as follows, (a) Substance and truth. Hegel's point of departure 
was a two-fold conviction, first, that it is possible to know ultimate being, 
second, that what is thus apprehended is, not Kant's Ding-an-sich, but, as it 
may be termed, the An-sich der Dinge. There is a complete parallelism 
between thinking and being. All that is, is rational, and all that is rational, is. 
Substance, subject, truth are one and the same, (b) Dialectical method. 
If being is thus viewed as rational and logical, certain implications are involved. 
All logic is grounded on the principles of identity and contradiction. But 
these principles of logic must correspond to principles characteristic of reality 
itself. Hence Hegel's conclusion that "the living substance as subject is pure 
and simple negativity, and just on that account a process of splitting up what 
is simple and undifferentiated, a process of duplicating and setting factors in 
opposition." From this negativity develops Hegel's method of thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis, (c) Ratiocination and conceptual thinking. Ratio- 
cination is that so-called scientific procedure which has not attained to the 
Hegelian insight into the self-determination of the real. It is "detachment 
from all content and conceited superiority to the same." It consists in a 
formal and abstract play of ideas which do not sink into the object. Con- 
ceptual thought, as Hegel says, goes on in a quite different way. "Since the 
concept or notion is the very self of the object, manifesting itself as the de- 
velopment of the object, it is not a quiescent subject, passively supporting 
accidents: it is a self -determining active concept which takes up its determina- 
tions and makes them its own." (d) What is the purpose of the Phenomenol- 
ogy? To answer this question is to emphasize Hegel's vigorous protest 
against Schelling's conception of the Absolute. Hegel will have nothing 
to do with the genius's intuition of truth. Truth for Hegel is object of knowl- 
edge; hence the way to truth must be object of knowledge. Truth is for the 
comprehension of all rational beings; therefore it is to be known through 
studying the development of human reason. Before philosophy with its deduc- 
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tions can attain to truth there is need of a discipline which will make the way 
thither the object of its search. This need the Phenomenology aims to satisfy. 

E. T. Paine. 

Collective Willing and Truth. S. Alexander. Mind, N. S., XXII, 85, 

pp. 14-48, and 86, pp. 161-190. 

Goodness and truth, i. e., practical and theoretical willing, both strip off 
personal idiosyncrasies and imply the recognition by one man of consciousness 
in others and inter-subjective intercourse between individuals. This conscious- 
ness of others is directly experienced, not inferred by instinctive experience 
which is enlarged by speech. But we cannot know the content, though 
we are sure of the existence of other minds, save symbolically by transferring 
-the.contents of our own enjoyment to another being. Inter-subjective inter- 
course in practice discovers, indeed creates, goodness; in speculation it dis- 
covers truth. This process would not be possible, if objects were not inde- 
pendent of mind. Intercourse, therefore, does not account for objectivity, 
but shows us a synthetic whole of the aspects under which the same thing 
presents itself to different people. A fully known object is the contribution 
of many minds which bring various information into a common stock. Thus 
the object is revealed in itsfull and impersonal instead of inits partial, erroneous> 
personal character. The practical will by its own action creates the object 
which it finds; believing or judging only finds its object. The propositions 
which good conduct aims at making real are the objects rightly willed. Ethics 
is the study of practical willing, not of the propositions willed; each good is 
produced by its appropriate will; the criterion of goodness is the will itself. 
The science of truth, on the contrary, is concerned with the difference be- 
tween true and erroneous propositions; it deals only secondarily with the 
believing state of mind. Goodness and truth are coherence. In the case of 
goodness, this coherence is the collective willing of persons in a moral society, 
so that the individual will is consistent with other wills, within the limits of 
the given society; while true belief is not only inner self-consistency, but 
consistency with the willing of others. Truth is less obviously than goodness 
related to society and regarded as what is believed by collective speculation, 
of which individual speculation is the reflexion. But the beliefs of individuals 
are combined with those of others into one. Even a hallucination, if believed 
by the whole world, would be considered real; hallucination is incoherence 
with other experience. The individual in solitude discovers truth by carrying 
with him the scientific method of collective truth-seeking and the presupposi- 
tion of a reality in which he has no monopoly; and error is something believed 
by one, disbelieved by the collective will. Willing has propositions for its 
objects and the logical relations between these propositions is independent of 
the mental act of judging. Some propositions, however, are not objects, but 
mental facts, contents of the speculative will, which can be enjoyed but not 
contemplated; hence they are incommunicable. How, the.n, can they form a 
science, which implies collective will? The possibility of mental science 
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depends on the mutual acknowledgment by persons of each others' enjoy- 
ments, through description or analogy from private experience. Science is a 
system of real existences revealed in interrelated propositional facts, and this 
is equally true whether these facts are physical and contemplated or mental 
and enjoyed. Since believing is speculative willing, and true believing is 
approved believing, the nature of evil is a clue to the nature of error. Wrong- 
doing is the misplacement of elements of human nature by which what is 
useful for one situation is acted on in circumstances for which such action is 
morally unsuitable. Since truth is the object of right willing in its speculative 
aspect, error is the object of defective speculative will. Error is misplaced 
truth — the disproportionate place of certain ideas in speculative life; it is 
founded on reality and so, though false, is extra-mental and objective. Error 
exists in will but not in fact, whereas the result of moral evil is as true as the 
will. The relation between truth and practise seems to involve contradiction: 
From one point of view practise is one part of truth, since the act and its 
object are part of the system of truth; from another point of view, practise 
includes truth, for truth itself is a good. Both statements are true: for man 
as a living person truth is subordinate to practise; but man and his action are 
part of the including system of truth — practise is merely the highest part of 
this finite existence known to us. Intermediate between the practical and 
the speculative stands aesthetic production. For truth, the mind is merely 
instrumental; the moral ideal is mental existence, consisting of the satis- 
factions of persons. Beauty is a complex in which, as in practice, the mind 
produces its object, but may also, as speculation, find that object in nature. 
Unlike truth, beauty is inseparable from the contemplating mind; but truth, 
goodness and beauty imply one another, though, from the point of view of the 
whole, truth is all inclusive. Truth is a system of coherent beliefs. Sense 
experience may test, but does not constitute, the truth of belief, for thought 
as well as sense is an element of reality. Beliefs are not true because verified 
by sense but because they cohere with all other beliefs, reference and sense 
included. So also the good is not defined by an external test of success, such 
as the tendency to prolong the life of society or to secure happiness. Society 
is not good because it persists, but persists because it is a harmony of wills 
coherent under the conditions of life. The test of pleasure also fails because 
we cannot know what will produce pleasure until we know what is desired. 
The doctrine that truth consists in verification by sense experience, that success 
is not merely the test but the intrinsic nature of truth is the teaching of pragma- 
tism. But verification is not sense experience isolated from thought; it is 
full of ideas. Nor is truth the mere satisfaction of purpose. What makes 
a purpose true is not that it is satisfied, but is that particular character which 
makes satisfaction significant and without which the purpose would be 
incapable of fulfilment. Truth as conceived by pragmatism has the limitations 
of truth as revealed to the isolated individual, and hence falls short of the 
truth as revealed to the collective will. 

Nann Clark Barr. 
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Biologische Bedeutung des Erkennens und Pragmatismus. Wilhelm Bur- 

kamp. V. f. w. Ph., XXXVI, 4, pp. 477-514. 

As a fundamental law of biology, one can assert that the organization and 
functions of all living beings are directed toward teleological ends. Further- 
more, reflex actions precede perception and consciousness in the development 
of the race or individual. Reaction has the task of advantageously changing 
the environment. In fact, each animal chooses the best and most feasible 
reaction to its environment and past experience alone teaches that particular 
reaction. Simple consideration points to at least three usual categories, which 
are deduced from the significance of our perception. First, in order that past 
experience should be useful for the future, similar circumstances must recur. 
Second, there must be a time relation between past and future events. Third, 
a valid time relation must be universal and cover all cases of our experience 
with former events. Such time relations are difficult to ascertain without 
resorting to criteria, or, in other words, without adopting the pragmatic view 
of "verification." Verification and logical proof or deduction are the two 
criteria of perception, which underlie all thought. But the will, which is 
immediately involved in any mental estimation of the relation of events, is 
the necessary result of the psychic processes. Knowledge per se, in its bio- 
logical significance, is only a helping factor. This internal determination or 
reflection decides the field in which the perception shall do its work, and only 
that shall be perceived which is biologically important for the individual con- 
cerned. The pragma tist here comes in to assert that the criteria of perception 
are assumed in all biological teleology. For the pragmatist, that is true which 
is useful in the sense of serving life, progress, and freedom. He recognizes 
no categories or criteria except so far as they serve a practical purpose. 
Thought is an instrument for use. The two most famous American pragma- 
tists are the late Professor James and Professor John Dewey. James reflects 
distinctly the pragmatic view and spirit, emphasizing in particular the utili- 
tarian side of religion. Dewey, on the other hand, is essentially the scientific 
representative of pragmatism. The categories, a priori truth and absolute 
reality are Dewey's chief points of attack. For him, these categories serve 
as completed systems to conceal the just and the unjust, the false and the 
true, whereas they exercise no exceptional or definite activity of control. 
According to his view, such conceptions are bound to lead one to the mystic 
reality of Hegel and Bradley, a reality which is contrary to nature, and em- 
phatically repugnant to Dewey's instrumental theory of knowledge. The 
pragmatism of Dewey and also of Pierce would never have created such a 
sensation and won so many adherents to its cause, had not the name of James 
been preeminently associated with the movement. Further back in modern 
philosophy, Kant in his postulates of the practical reason, appears as a con- 
spicuous "ethical pragmatist." James, who relies largely on the feeling of 
freedom of the will, is the "eudemonistic pragmatist." By an apparently 
pure deductive method, Kant concealed the pragmatic motive which led him 
to his postulates of the practical reason, though it is admitted that pragmatism 
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is otherwise entirely unknown in Kant's philosophy. The pragmatism of 
James, on the other hand, is candid and open. Nevertheless, the trouble 
with pragmatism is that the emphasis is superfluously on utilitarian considera- 
tions, which, after all, are true only if they accord with the intellectual criteria. 
For example, in so far as the Absolute is a religious consolation to many souls 
it is regarded by James as to that degree useful and therefore true. All other 
pragmatic views are only variations of James's theory with nothing essentially 
new added. Thus, in conclusion, the author finds that the pragmatic principles 
are primarily employed in teleological adaptations of secondary importance. 
The religious use of James and of the extreme pragmatists contradicts all 
intellectual criteria of truth, the natural perception of truth (Wahrheitsemp- 
finden), and biological teleology (Zweckmassigkeit). James's disturbance of 
the notion of reality (Wirklichkeitsbegriff) shows the natural contradiction 
in the pragmatic viewpoint. Finally, pragmatism does not bring about 
freedom in philosophy, but rather anarchy. 

Emanuel R. Engel. 

Le Monisme. D. Nys. Rev. Neo-Sc., XIX, 76, pp. 515-536. 

Monism is that doctrine according to which the universe, ruled by one prin- 
ciple, constitutes one being, self-evident and absolute. Metaphysical monism 
is concerned with the nature of this absolute; epistemological, with the 
method of obtaining it. Metaphysical monism is either phenomenal or 
transcendental, the former being either materialistic or spiritualistic. Material- 
istic monism, which reduces all phenomena to properties of matter, is further 
classified as mechanical, dynamic, energetic or hylozoistic, according as it 
emphasizes in matter, movement, force, energy, or organic and sensible 
life. Spiritualistic monism reduces matter to spirit or an inferior manifesta- 
tion of it. Transcendental monism is classified as rationalistic, cosmological, 
evolutionistic, actualistic, or psychological, according as it emphasizes the 
identification of thought and its object, the harmonious, organic, and divine 
constitution of the world, the universal law of evolution, the absolute as the 
sum of all events, or the distinction, yet ultimate unity within the absolute, 
of the physical and the psychical. Metaphysical monism considers the 
problems of being and the external world, while epistemological monism 
considers the problems of knowledge and internal experience; the one sup- 
presses the dualism of God and the world by denying it, the other by neglecting 
it. The question of epistemological monism is that of immanence; knowl- 
edge is purely organic, ruled by biological laws, and that only is real, which 
is given in internal experience, whether ideal in consciousness or present and 
actual. Monism is the result of an exaggerated tendency to unite; to extend 
and classify our knowledge we seek a common characteristic or a law that 
will explain all. To do this we must eliminate all differences and establish 
a unity which is only ideal, pure being. Admitting some truth in the above, 
nevertheless, one being or one principle does not constitute the universe. 
The dualism of the physical and the psychical, of the sensible and the intel- 
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lectual cannot be overcome. The absolute cannot contain the imperfections 
of the world; it cannot be a product of evolution. 

Frank Dickinson. 

The Deception of the Senses. Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. J. of Ph., Psy., 

and Sci. Meth., X, I, pp. 5-15. 

The deception of the senses, significant for action but not for cognition, does 
not support a speculative theory of knowledge. We cannot base a theory of 
knowledge upon the deception of the senses and use this theory to discredit 
the latter. If the deception of the senses is to have any evidential force, the 
senses must deceive us in the way they do deceive us, — they give us a true 
idea of an appearance which is not true to reality. This deception is sig- 
nificant, not for cognition, but for action. The initial antithesis between 
appearance and reality is due to causes revealed neither by sense nor reason 
but by action. We are deceived because appearance gives us no knowledge 
of reality. Appearances are not cognitive; yet they are stimuli to thinking 
and doing; reaction to them gives us knowledge. The fact that things 
appear differently to different people is not connected with a theory of knowl- 
edge. When a circle appears to be an ellipse, to say its elliptical appearance 
is an ellipse implies a false and far reaching assumption. To call this appear- 
ance a mental or psychical existence implies an assumption which demands 
most careful scrutiny. 

Frank Dickinson. 

Psychic and Organic Life. Ernst Mach. Monist, XXIII, 1, pp. 1-15. 

Stimulations of the organism beget reactions plus subjectively discerned 
additions, called sensations, which can be distinguished and remembered. 
Memories — the reawakening of previous psychological states — unite in con- 
sciousness with sensations to form various complexes. Memories are awakened 
by sensations, also by other memories. The law for the association of mem- 
ories is simultaneity; originally it was contiguity. Memories without express 
time reference are called concepts and concepts are the material of intellectual 
life. Poverty of sensations arises from living more in the mind than in the 
senses. Fechner and Galton have shown that there are good and poor 
visualizers. Distinction can be made between ability actively and accurately 
to recall and the mechanical retention of sense impressions. The latter gives 
rise to phantasms, hallucinations, etc. Slow transformations of these are due 
to the absence of associational leaps, according to one's mood and concentra- 
tion. Waking and dreaming form two interconnected parts of psychic life, 
but these and hypnosis reveal only detached parts of psychic life. The con- 
nection of phenomena of memory with other organic processes is only recently 
observed. Many biological processes appear to be based on mechanical 
repetition, other traits analogous to memory appear also. The law of associa- 
tion or completion through temporal contiguity holds good not only for fully 
conscious psychic life but also for dreams and even unconscious psychic 
processes. The hypothesis of congenital associations as well as of acquired 
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associations must be accepted. Phantasms need not necessarily be regarded 
as characterized by complete sensuous objectivity. Psychiatrical observa- 
tions lead to the belief that they may have a cortical origin, even without con- 
nection with the laws of association. J. Muller emphasizes fatigue, hunger, 
and thirst as playing a part in the production of phantasms. Ingenious 
physiological explanations based upon retinal structure and stereoscopy are 
superfluous. Roy C. Holl. 

Fichte's Conception of God. Ellen Bliss Talbot. The Monist, XXIII, i, 

pp. 42-59. 

The charges of atheism brought against Fichte by his contemporaries were 
unjustified. Fichte's idea of God was not derived from abstract proof but 
from human experience. All men strive for one ideal — the ideal of unity, 
revealed in the unifying generalisations of science and the correlations of 
details, in the harmony of subject and object by submission of the subject 
to the object in the pursuit of knowledge and the conformity of the object to 
the subject in the activity of the will, in the work of the artist, who moulds 
his objective material to the form of his idea, in the moral effort to harmonize 
the warring elements within the soul. This unity is not narrowly individual; 
it is universal, inclusive, the goal of all progress, God. But God is more than a 
man-made concept; he is not the relative, subjective standard, but the eternal, 
absolute ideal, to which our individual ideals approximate. And, more 
than this ideal goal, he is also the indwelling principle of the process itself. 
The history of the race is the record of the concrete actualization of this idea, 
not by an external will but by its own vital power. This self-realizing power 
is not conscious of the ideal, for it is that ideal; to regard God as conscious 
and personal would be to limit and anthropomorphize him. But why not 
describe him as a higher form of consciousness, an all-inclusive absolute Self, 
manifested in finite beings? This is the interpretation some critics lay on 
Fichte's later writings; but his distinction seems to be rather that between 
perfect and eternal values, and their embodiment in actual existence. For it is 
difficult to reconcile the conception of God as an all-inclusive Absolute with 
the evident lack of harmony in the world. Moreover, if the ideal is already 
actual in the Absolute, the moral struggle of humanity loses its significance, 
and this Fichte could never admit. The personality and consciousness of 
God must therefore be nothing more than that found in the individuals in 
which he is embodied. The difficulties might be avoided by saying that God 
is a self, not yet perfect, developing towards complete unity, but to this con- 
ception Fichte does not attain. He does hold that God as the moral world- 
order is an absolutely certain truth. Whatever the objections to his theory, 
his is a profoundly religious conception of life. Nann Clark Barr. 

Value and Obligation. J. Laird. Int. J. E., XXIII, 2, pp. 143-158. 

It is important to consider two questions, fundamental to any ethical 
theory — "What do we mean by calling anything good?" and "Why ought we 
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to do this or that? " These questions are distinct although connected. Not 
all good things are morally good, since value is placed on many things which 
have no moral significance. On the other hand, ethics is not to be confined 
to the consideration of obligation. Moral quality must be judged also by the 
feeling tone of the act. That which is morally good will appeal to the senti- 
ments, but it must also be capable of an objective moral judgment. Feeling 
and judgment are intimately connected, since at every stage the feelings "are 
guided by the cognition of objects." " Moral worth is worth as exhibited in 
conduct" and conduct always has reference to "practicable alternatives." 
The moral man will therefore, choose the best way open to him and choose 
it "because it is the best." Obligation must be justified by reference to value, 
but moral value must appeal to a rational judgment of obligation. 

H. G. Townsend. 

Valuation as a Social Process. C. H. Cooley. Psych. Bui., IX, 12, pp. 441- 

450. 

Valuation is the selective process in the mental-social life of man and indi- 
cates the tendency of things. . The process of valuation is the practical selec- 
tion of an object for a given situation by a human organism. From the point 
of view of human life these values refer to universal and permanent human 
nature or to institutional systems and developments. Though sometimes 
conflicting or overlapping, these two forms are distinguished by the amount 
and definiteness of social tradition and structure involved. For a given object 
they differ among themselves; the latter tend toward, but never coincide with, 
the former. These values are relative to the time, person and object. The 
process which generates them is mental and complicated, but not ordinarily 
conscious; those which relate to personal aims are usually sub-conscious. 
Valuation may be individual or collective; the latter must not be confused 
with institutional valuation which may be either individual or public. The 
public or social value is not conventional and is not set against the individual. 
Various institutions have a definite method for the appraisal of their values. 

Frank Dickinson. 

The Institutional Self. J. Dashiell Stoops. Int. J. E., XXIII, 2, pp. 193- 

203. 

Spencer's ethics of individualism is no longer satisfactory. Society is not 
made up of individuals bound together by a contract. The individual is a 
social individual who has not less, but more, individuality through society. 
The first stage of morality gives us the primitive group self. Individualism 
is the result of reflection on this type of morality. It is an intellectual assertion 
of freedom. When church and state were separated the old solidarity of the 
group was broken up. The result is an intellectualism which is sceptical and 
iconoclastic. There is some truth in this second stage of morality, but the 
movement of the moral life cannot rest here; it must go on to develop the 
institutional self which may be called the individual self, voluntarily returning 
to an expression of the social virtues of the first stage of morality. 

H. G. Townsend. 
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La morale enfonction de la rSaUtS. J. de Gaultier. Rev. Ph., XXXVIII, I, 

pp. 1-28. 

In most of the great philosophies reality has been conceived as a function of 
moral theory. This is to conceive the whole as a function of the part or that 
which ought to be in relation to that which is. "That which ought to be will 
be. " Romanticism fixes its attention upon ends that are impossible to attain 
while philosophy's true sphere is to understand rather than to remodel, and 
thus some moralists have adopted the more modest program of "That which 
ought to be is that which is." If the ideal of morality is no more than the end 
toward which reality directs itself in order to attain perfection, then this ideal 
together with the movement which it determines, is one of the most interesting 
aspects of reality. The moral impulse is intimately related to religion, as a 
means of expression. All religions are enriched by hypothetical explanations 
of the world and in their many forms are the inspiration for human activity. 
The moral impulse, divorced from religious sentiment, can find no more uni- 
versal scheme of harmony than can theology. Yet these many ethical systems, 
in their strife with one another, help us to conceive the reality behind experi- 
ential illusion and to realize life in its fullness. Different ethical theories are 
considered and their incompleteness proven. Thus, in the hedonistic school, 
the universal presence of the idea of good and evil is but a witness of the sensa- 
tion of pleasure and pain in another form. Applying a Kantian method of 
reasoning, we may say that pleasure and pain are the forms of moral phenomena 
just as time and space are the forms of all phenomena. Thus by analogy, to 
totally suppress pain in an effort to increase pleasure would be to destroy all 
moral conduct, just as to remove time or space in the hope of finding a pure 
form of the other would be to destroy both. Again, of religion and ethics it is 
shown that the illusion of a metaphysical finality is not necessary to the found- 
ing of morality. This illusion removed, it still remains an irrational element in 
the world as the creative understanding which formulates value judgments of 
good and evil. But this irrational principle issues imperative commands and 
is an agent of realization. As this fact of realization is engendered by the 
moral happenings and explains its rise by the fiction of a universal and tran- 
scendent purpose, it matters little from what point of view we consider moral 
phenomena. In the body of philosophical speculation it occupies the position 
that it should occupy: it objectifies reality. 

H. R. Brockett. 

Do Nations Grow Old? R. M. MacIver. Int. J. E., XXIII, 2, pp. 127-143. 
Following Spencer's "vicious social organism theory" we take it for granted 
that nations, like organisms, are born, grow, and die. Reflection, however, 
will show that such a view is false and superficial. Institutions or associations 
are to be distinguished from the "community as a real focus of social life." 
In the latter sense, "society is a spiritual thing to which there belongs no 
natural destiny of decay and death." It expresses itself in institutions and in 
forms of state but it outlives them all. The Greek life, for instance, is con- 
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tinuous in spite of the rise and fall of its institutions. Such a society may, 
however, decay and die, not according to a law of physical disintegration 
because of external or temporal conditions, but because of the failure of the 
spirit. It is within the power of a society to say whether it shall be immortal 
or not. Society grows by the accumulation of experience and yet does not 
approach an inevitable dissolution. The living spirit of society discards at 
will the institutions which it has created for others which are more to its 
purpose. 

H. G. Townsend. 

Die Entstehung des Geschmacks und seine Bedeutung fur unsere Erkenntnis 
der Dinge. Julius Fischer. Ar. f. sys.-Ph., XVIII, 4, pp. 367-393. 
Taste is the ability to judge what is beautiful or ugly, good or bad. To dis- 
cover whether it is purely individual or is universal, we must investigate its 
origin. In such an investigation we must go back to our experience of objects, 
for taste without an object is inconceivable. The object is given by the senses 
and made into experience by thought. The unification of the subjective and 
the objective results in the formation of concepts. In this process thought is 
guided by unconscious taste, which picks out as the common element in 
similar objects that which is essential to their nature. Thus the beautiful 
finds its positive basis in its identity with the essential, and its negative basis 
in its faultlessness. In its subjective aspect, taste is conscious; in its objec- 
tive, real. When taste has become both real and conscious we may speak of 
it as being correct or false, good or bad. The subjective basis of its origin 
is completed only when language has embodied experience in concepts. A 
concept is an inner picture of reality; but it is rather an artistic representation 
of objects as they ought to be, than a photograph of them as they are. Con- 
scious taste differs from the unconscious in that it is governed by concepts 
already formed. The more developed and clear the concept, the more general 
and universal is the taste conditioned by it. The notion of what is necessary 
to the creature as a whole becomes the objective standard of taste, while the 
ideal image of the unity of truth and beauty becomes its subjective standard. 
In so far as the concrete thing harmonizes with our concept of what it ought 
to be, it is beautiful, and in so far as it differs from that, it is ugly. Here, 
truth and beauty are identical. In the union of truth, beauty and goodness, 
we see an ideal which is immanent in reality itself. But this is not the goal 
of metaphysics, which is developed by means of the cognitive, not the artistic 
function of thought. Thought as art and thought as knowledge regard the 
same object in different ways, but both strive toward the truth. Both, too, 
depend upon the priority of taste, as the unconscious guide to the essential 
in objects. 

Alma R. Thorne. 

Philosophy and Our Legal Situation. Harry Allen Overstreet. J. of Ph., 
Psy., and Sci. Meth., X, 5, pp. 1 13-130. 
The difficulties inherent in our American legal situation are due, not so much 
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to a poor judiciary and a complicated legal procedure, as to a false philosophy 
basic to our constitution. Our legal and constitutional systems are based 
on the theory of English common law which sought to defend liberty against 
despotic oppression; the object of the state was to guarantee to each his 
individual and natural rights. But the present oppression comes not from a 
political but from an economic oligarchy; we now want industrial freedom from 
the economically regnant class. The laws intending political freedom are 
economically oppressive; they do not permit industrial regulation, for such 
would interfere with individual rights. The individual is placed before 
society. The crux of our difficulty is that the individual's natural right to 
the unrestricted ownership and use of property conflicts with the natural 
rights of life, liberty, and happiness; the organ forcing this conflict is prac- 
tically unchangeable. The recall of the judges will not help the situation; 
the recall of judicial decisions would help if we knew the difficulty and its 
remedy. We have to a degree wrought out a political democracy; but to make 
this effective we must have an economic and industrial democracy. The 
fundamental need is a reform in our national social philosophy: in our eco- 
nomic unrest this is gradually being worked out, and soon the old conception 
of liberty will give place to a democratic mutuality. The interdependence of 
individuals of a society make the latter, not the former, the unit in govern- 
ment. No man liveth to himself alone; and this truism should be interpreted 
in its widest social terms. Group, racial, and even national boundaries are 
being erased; the principle of communal cooperation, not individual rights, 
is the generating principle of our new social philosophy. 

Frank Dickinson. 



